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CURTAIN DROPPING ON NATIONAL CITIZENS COUNCIL FOR BETTER SCHOOLS 


The National Citizens Council for Better Schools will terminate all activities by 
the end of the year. Council printed materials, requests for which pour into its of- 
fice at the rate of 1500 a week, will be turned over to the National School Boards 
Assn., Evanston, I1l., for continuation of this particular service. 





At the same time that the termination announcement was made, Henry Toy, Jr., presi- 
dent of the council for the past 10 years, announced that he and Mrs. Toy intend to 
enter the field of teaching. They will enroll at George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., for the January semester. Thus, Toy said, he would have "a chance 
to practice what I've been preaching for the past ten years." A one-time duPont execu- 
tive, Mr. Toy will prepare for a career in a school of education. Mrs. Toy will study 
for a teaching certificate in business and commercial subjects. 





In announcing the council's termination, John Hersey, chairman of an interim board 
of trustees, said the council and its predecessor, the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, had always been aware that the task of alerting the public to 
school problems "could never be perfectly accomplished." They felt the time would 
come when the council would have outlived its greatest usefulness and the energy and 
money involved could benefit education more effectively in some other way. "...This 
point has been reached," Mr. Hersey said. The council's charter will be kept alive 
for a limited period while effect of the termination is being appraised. (Reportedly, 
the money available for council support at this time is insufficient. The 1959 budget 
called for $500,000; predictions were it could go as high as $1 million a year. The 


council has been supported in part by grants from the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion.) 





Looking back over the decade, Mr. Toy believes the council’s major accomplishments 
were these: (1) helping Americans to understand that 
the schools truly belonged to them; (2) inspiring them 
to work for public education; (3) heightening awareness 
by professional educators of the value in a partnership 
with the public. 





In the 10 years, state and local citizens committees 
have come to number 18,000, compared to 17 in 1949. 
National organizations--Kiwanis, League of Women Voters, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce--now have active programs for 
education, many of them instituted in cooperation with 
the council. 





Toy has seen the public's attitude change from pas- 
sive good will or criticism often based on ignorance 
to active citizen involvement and an emerging concern 
about how to rate the whole curriculum. He feels Ameri- 
cans have shown a commitment to "schooling." But, he 
says, "It remains to be seen whether they are truly 
‘aig pee eco committed--and committed enough--to education." 
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MEET JOHN COBBS, JOURNALIST, BOARD MEMBER AND PARENT 


Take a star-studded audience--leaders in business, education, and other professions-- 
add a speaker who combines skill of communication with insight into school problems € i 
\ 





and goals, and the message travels with the speed of sound. 


That's what happened in Rochester, N.Y., last week when John L. Cobbs, associate 
managing editor of Business Week, spoke before the House of Delegates of the New York 
State Teachers Assn. and guests. The latter included bankers, industry chiefs, mayors 
and other government executives, state education leaders, outstanding churchmen, news- 
paper editors, and education writers. Cobbs, school board member and father of two, told 
the story many educators have been telling since Sputnik. He told it in terms of a re- 

porter and editor. Here is what he said: 





‘ | 
{— 4 American schools have faced a series of "crises" in the last 150 
i years. Since 1947, they have faced the crisis of "numbers"--num- 





} 
' 


4 eo bers of students, numbers of classrooms, schools, teachers, and dol- 
' a lars--and although the job is by no means finished, “if we look at 
-@* what the country as a whole has done, it may keep us from feeling 
...guilty about shortcomings in particular districts at particular 
times... We can allow ourselves a modest amount of pride." 





Now we are in the midst of a new crisis. The drive is on to up- 
grade education. "As we embark on this campaign," said Mr. Cobbs, 
"there are several things to remember...the whole thing is going to 
John L. Cobbs cost money. It will be money well spent, but spent it will have to 
be... There are a couple of dangers in this drive for better educa- 
tion... One is that we will forget individual differences and try to give everyone ex- 
actly the same sort of education. Another is that we still assume that what was a 
good education in the past will be a good education in the future... Certainly we need ¢€ 
scientists and whiz-bang mathematicians... We also need laboratory technicians and good C 
mechanics. As an editor I want hot young reporters who can write like angels, but I 
also want a capable man in the back shop to set their stuff in type. What I am saying 
is...strengthening the academic program doesn't mean grabbing an ax and chopping out all 
the courses that are not acceptable for college entrance credit... 








"While I_ am on this subject, let me say that the answer to the problems of American 
education does not lie in imitating the British or the French or the Patagonian system... 





"The second danger (is) the danger of assuming that what was a good education for our 
generation is necessarily a good education for this one... I think a lot of parents, and 
perhaps some schools, are confusing good education with hard work... Simply making a 

‘student miserable by loading on the work and the homework is not education. The work 
must be effective. It must add up to something. And what the student learns must be 
what he needs to learn. 





"The truth is that we face a peculiar problem today--a problem that no civilization 
has ever before tried to deal with. Human knowledge is expanding so fast that the edu- 
cational system--the schools and colleges and the graduate schools--can't keep pace with 
it. Research has outrun teaching--to the point where the whole system of training a new 





generation to carry on the work of the old is threatened with breakdown... We must find 
a way to teach more in less time and, more important, to teach methods of approaching a 
problem rather than prefabricated answers to problems that no longer exist... The assign- 


ment that public education faces...is to carry each child as far as possible toward an 
understanding of this fascinating, terrifying world that we live in--and to equip each 

one to make as much of a contribution as he can... The starting point...is to get some @ C 
agreement between the educators and the community as to what the problems are and what 

should be done about them." 
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* SSC OPES PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES. TV. RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 
wy) 


Dateline: New York, N. Y. 
December 10, 1959 


Slezak in the Schoolroom 





How teen-agers should be taught causes controversy on the NBC-TV "Loretta 
& Young Show" Sunday night. Miss Young, as a high school principal, takes 
issue with a new faculty member--a Hungarian refugee played by guest star Walter 
Slezak--over reports about his teaching methods and manner. A rumor about alleged 
remarks to a student brings about a climax, and a lesson on hasty judgments. (The 
roles are “naturals* for this pair; Slezak often portrays professors on stage, and 
Miss Young's TV series takes her to the blackboard frequently.) Here's an absorb- 
ing drama showing how corridor gossip can breed misunderstanding. 


(Sunday, Dec. 13, 10 p.m., E.S.T., NBC-TV) 


Junior High—Time of Decision 





Grades 7, 8, and 9 are the vital years in which to lay groundwork for college, 
says a noted New York University professor in Woman's Day. In "Planning a College 
Education" (part II of a series) Charles A. Bucher tells how careful counseling 
in these "middle years" can mean so much in a youngster's future. A step-by-step 
description of the guidance program in Long Beach (N.Y.) Junior High illustrates 
how pupils gradually find the right high school program. For parents often con- 
fused by the proliferation of conferences and tests, here's a straightforward guide 
to widely-used "measuring-sticks" of interest and ability. (His first article, 
"The Elementary School Years," appeared in September; the final one, on the senior 
high, is set for a forthcoming issue -) 


(January Woman's Day, in supermarkets next week) 
Pp 








Decade in a Crystal Ball 


A "what's-ahead" issue of Newsweek goes out on a limb about what education 
will be like in the 1960's. Sample prophecies: annual outlay will reach $30 
billion by 1970, and in next few years the vast majority of U.S. high schools will 
have adopted Conant's minimum recommendations for academically talented. Other 
predictions encompass enrollment, costs, building trends, curriculum, teaching 
aids, with comments from John Fischer (president of Teachers College, Columbia 
University), Paul Woodring (consultant and educational writer), psychologist B. F. 
Skinner. (Dec. 14 Newsweek, on stands now) 





Garroway Meets Labmen 


iif Tomorrow morning, on the NBC-TV "Today" show, Dave Garroway will spend about 
ww 30 minutes talking with two college professors whose revolutionary new course 
in physics has been adopted and is being taught in 600 U. S. high schools. Jerrol 
R. Zacharias and Francis L. Friedman, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
also will show some of the laboratory equipment developed for the course. 
(Friday, Dec. 11,7-9 a.m., E.S.T., NBC-TV) 
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Something for the Girls—An “A” 


The cool way to study steadily and face exams confidently is aptly outlined 
in Ingenue, a new magazine for teen-age girls. Concentrating on a student's atti- @ q 
tude toward tests, "Fewer Jitters, Better Marks" offers 20 tips for sensible prepara- 
tion and calm, collected test-taking. ....And for the dance after Exam Week, there's | 
a timely decoration feature for school dance chairmen (and their harrassed faculty 
sponsors) called "Take One Gym; Add Imagination: Make a Ballroom!" 
(January-February Ingenue, on stands Dec. 15) 





Schools Win VIP Straw-Vote 


Forecasting election issues for 1960, and national tasks for the next decade, 
Esquire produces some solid spokesmen for the prime importance of education. In ‘ 
"The New Mood in Politics" Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., names “reorganization of American 4 
values" as the challenge of the '60's, with education a major facet. A poll of 54 
leading citizens on "Who Should Be President in 1960: What Should The Issues Be?" 
finds them emphatically agreeing on "the strains on our overburdened educational 
system" as first among the four top domestic issues..."Substantial federal aid to 
education, with concern for quality as well as quantity, is the most urgent problem 
of the four." A third article surveys assorted citizenry on "What Changes Will the 
Sixties Bring?" in every field from baseball to biology. 

(January Esquire, on stands Dec. 15) 








“Mann of the Moment” 


Calling Dr,. Conant the Horace Mann of this era for his efforts in public 
education, the Saturday Review gives prominent space to his new book The Child, 
The Parent, and the State. In quite another vein is a major review of George S. ; 
Counts’s book, Khrushchev and the Central Committee Speak On Education--a noted a [ 
educator's commentary on the monumental 1958 Soviet document on school reform and 
goals. Both reviews are lucid introductions to reading of the books. 
(Dec. 12 Saturday Review, on stands now) 

















Teacher at the Crossroads 


What should a teacher do when,after 30 years of teaching, she is offered a 
publishing job at three times the salary? In Saturday's "True Story" TV drama, 
a teacher (played by Nancy Pollack) makes her soul-searching decision after a 
visit from a former pupil (portrayed by Craig Huebling). 
(Saturday, Dec. 12, 12 Noon E.S.T., NBC-TV) 





Added Tempo for the Classroom 


How_an instrumental instructor added music to the curricula from kindergarten 
to sixth grade is the lead topic in the Woman's Day "What Goes On Here" section. 
Robert L. Hoffman of Lindenhurst (N.Y.) pored over courses of study, compiled a 
5l-page directory of musical selections bearing on each study unit. Teachers there 
spin recordings of listed canal-boating songs, Italian arias, or Gregorian chants 
--whatever's needed for illustration or class understanding. 

(January Woman's Day, in supermarkets next week) 
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THESE EVENTS MADE HEADLINES 


In Kansas City, 1500 members of the National Council for the Social Studies heard 

their executive secretary, Merrill F. Hartshorn, voice a fear that growing concern 

over technological subjects will create an imbalance in the curriculum. Harold D. Drum- 
mond, George Peabody College, called for changes in social studies at all grade levels 
and listed these propositions, among others: that more attention be given current prob- 
lems of living; that glossing over the world’s "filth, disease, prejudice, starvation, 
death, can no longer be tolerated"; and that the social sciences draw more heavily 

upon anthropology, political science, and economics. Former President Harry S$ Truman 
traced events leading up to Hiroshima and said he would not hesitate to use the nuclear 
bomb again under the same circumstances. Ruth Ellsworth of Wayne State University 
pointed to a need to enlarge the commonly studied world to include Asia and Africa. 








In New York, the American Civil Liberties Union called for a nationwide review of 
the effect on college and university freedom of private and governmental grants for 
research projects. The union's academic freedom committee asked: "Is it in the in- 
terest of society to permit the universities to lose a large measure of their authority 
in shaping the development of their own affairs?" 


In Boston, the National Fire Protection Assn. reported strides in school safety al- 
though much remains to be done. Percy Bugbee, the association's general manager, said: 
"We, whose principal concern is life safety from fire, are encouraged by the fact that 
nearly 70 percent of the nation's communities have done something constructive about 
hazards in their schools." But in the Midwest, the Chicago Sun-Times observed: "A 
year has passed since the Our Lady of the Angels school fire... It is time to take 
stock... On the plus side,...housekeeping practices have improved in Chicago schools; 
fire inspections are rigorous; so are fire drills... But there remains much cause for 





concern... The City Council has done nothing about stairwells... So far sprinkler 
systems have been installed in just 10 (out of 132 public and 226 parochial schools 
or school sections needing them)... Why the foot-dragging?" 





a@ CROSS COUNTRY 


The National Institutes of Health maintain a one-room school, where from 
60 to 70 student patients attend grades from first through senior high. 
Tahuya, Wash., also maintains a one-room school (enrollment: one) but for 
different reasons. Fearing higher taxes, Tahuya voters rejected school con- 
solidation move; subsequently, all students except one were withdrawn from 
school and enrolled elsewhere. . . James F. Nickerson, dean of the division 
of education of Montana State College, is directing the Washington State 
Study of Education (not Montana State College, as previously reported). .. 
Thirty Long Island school boards now joined in the Nassau-Suffolk School 
Boards Assn. for cooperative action in the interest of good education. 
Cause and Effect Note: Montgomery County (Md.) this fall raised teachers’ 
salaries to top spot in Washington, D. C., area, as well as throughout the 
state; teacher turnover dropped from 19.3 percent last year to 11.2 percent 
this year. . . The Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation has launched a 
nationwide search for top space-age students, about 18 of whom will receive 
fellowships for study at the Guggenheim jet propulsion centers, Princeton 
and California Institute of Technology, and at the Guggenheim Institute of 
Flight Structures at Columbia. . . The Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion has announced a total of $12,290,527 in grants for a variety of educa- 
tional programs during the past two and three-quarter years. . . The Wis- 
consin state assembly has passed a bill appropriating $252,000 for student 
loans and transferring administration of the program from the welfare 
department to the state department of public instruction. 











According to Variety, announcement will be made in mid-December of plans 
for a new, six-state educational television network. The states, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, and Iowa, will seek fi- 
nancial aid from the federal government--an over-all $2 million, or $350,0 
per state--for equipment. The move is being spearheaded by KTCA-TV, educa- 
tional TV outlet broadcasting from the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. 














Plans call for 61 towers spaced 28 miles apart. A recent survey by J. C. 
Schwarzwalder, KTCA-TV director, financed by the James J. Hill Foundation, found the 
project "entirely feasible from an engineering standpoint." Educational TV outlets now 
are located in Milwaukee and Madison, Wis.; Lincoln, Nebr.; Ames and Des Moines, Iowa; 
and Minneapolis. There are 58 colleges and a number of large school systems located in 
the area. Schwarzwalder is reported as saying the proposal is being received with "great 
enthusiam.""' He estimates that the proposed network would enable 12 to 15 additional 
educational TV stations to go on the air. 





» "Worse Than Futile," broadside published by The Harvard Crimson, calls for "broad 
student protest" of the “loyalty” provision of the National Defense Education Act. 
Written and edited by students, with an introduction by Sen. John F. Kennedy, the 
pamphlet has been sent to campus newspapers, student governments, and faculty officials 
at more than 1200 colleges throughout the country. 








P A nationwide survey by three-man teams from the National School Boards Assn. and 
the American Assn. of School Administrators will look into methods followed by schools 
of many types to evaluate their program and facilities. "Case studies" of approximately 
100 school systems will be made. From these, a series of 12 to 15 "profiles" will be 
published next year as possible guidelines for other systems wishing to take a good look 
at their schools. 





oa Fifth-grade pupils in the St. Louis (Mo.) area may be learning the Russian lan- 9 
guage next summer. A proposal for teaching Russian, German, French, and Spanish in 
special classes conducted jointly by the board of education, St. Louis University, and 
Washington University has been endorsed by the board's educational curriculum commit- 
tee. Classes would continue on Saturdays in winter. Special fees would be charged. 





> NEWSMAKERS--Chancellor Glenn T. Seaborg of the University of California, U.S. -edu- 
cated nuclear scientist who discovered atomic bomb element, plutonium, received Enrico 
Fermi Award of $50,000, a medal, and citation at annual presentation at Atomic Energy 
Commission headquarters. »» Ruth G. Strickland, Indiana University, elected president 
of National Council of Teachers of English at meeting in Denver. >> Waldro J. Kindig, 
principal, Dwight Morrow High School Englewood, N. J., elected president, Middle States 
Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools. >» Eunice Johns, superintendent of secondary 
social studies, Wilmington, Del., public schools, elected president of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. >> Harrison Sasscer, returning, after service in the 


NEA's legislation and federal relations division, to the American Council on Education 
as staff associate. 
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